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BASIC STANDARDS FOR NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 1952 


PART ONE 


DurinG the last fifteen years there has been a considerable development 
of public library service in New Zealand. Along with this there has been 
increasing agreement about how libraries should be run and what they 
are run for; in other words, about the principles and practice of librarian- 
ship. This does not mean that there are not still many controversial 
topics, but it does mean that there is a general consensus of opinion about 
fundamental methods and purposes of library service. It is because of this 
that a statement of standards of library service can be made. 

There are problems in talking about a ‘level of service’ in quantities 
which can be measured by statistics. Some of these have been discussed 
by Mr T. B. O’Neill in his ‘Standards for Public Libraries’ in New Zealand 
Libraries 14:33-42 Mr ’51. In the long run variations in library service 
are as much a matter of quality as of quantity. Statistical measures such 
as the numbers of issues made in a year, or the number of books bought 
by a library, are not very useful by themselves. They must also be judged 
by their quality and their relation to other figures if they are to tell us 
much about the library’s services. Any standard of service expressed in 


This report was prepared by the Standards Research Committee (convener, 
Mr T. B. O’Neill) for discussion at the 1952 NZLA Conference, and was the 
occasion for addresses by Messrs G. T. Alley, J. Barr, and S. Perry, which we 
hope to print in a later issue. 
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figures can only be part of the story, and by itself would be an inadequate 
guide. In this statement it is necessary to make some use of figures as 
standards, but it is also designed to fill out the deficiencies of such figures, 
and to present a reasonably full picture of what adequate library service 
is like. 

Standards are meant to be made.use of in translating the aims of 
library service into practical policies. A statement of accepted standards 
should be of value, not only to librarians, but also to non-librarians who, 
as committeemen, or even only as borrowers and taxpayers, are interested 
in their library. They can give it better support if they know what ‘adequate 
library service’ means in practical terms. 

These standards deal only with the fundamentals of librarianship; 
there are many problems which still require thought and investigation, 
but general agreement on an elementary statement is perhaps the best 
starting point from which to deal with them. 

Adequate service. For these purposes ‘adequate library service’ has 
been primarily based on the best New Zealand practice. It is necessary, 
because of the limited resources of the smaller authorities, to state 
standards for libraries serving populations below 15,000 people which 
are in fact inadequate. This situation is, of course, unsatisfactory. It can 
be remedied by developing adequate units of library service, and this is 
considered as the way out of the difficulty. Having accepted the principle 
of some sort of regional service, there are two questions to be answered: 
first, what libraries can be reasonably expected to achieve under existing 
conditions, and secondly, what would be possible with some sort of 
regional service. As far as possible this statement will deal with both 
these questions. 

Sources. Full use has been made of what has been published on public 
libraries in New Zealand, and reference has occasionally been made to 
articles in New Zealand Libraries. In addition to the Standards Research 
Committee members, the draft Standards have been circulated for com- 
ment to numerous members of the library profession. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Taken broadly, the functions of a public library can be stated as follows 
(quoted from the National Library Service annual report, 1950): 


1. It can contribute to family life, which is still the unit of social life. 
A service of books on the domestic arts, sewing, cooking, interior decora- 
tion, infant management and child psychology, gardening, joinery, and 
the home workshop should be freely available on the widest possible 
basis to help maintain the standard of home life. 


2. The library should help the community towards fruitful use of leisure 
time. For this, books are necessary for proficiency in sports and hobbies— 
radio, motor engineering, the building of trailer caravans, for example. 


3. It can be the most valuable instrument of democracy and good 
citizenship. Where no good library exists, books written by zealots and 
propagandists, and newspapers which tend to be sensational, can be 
potent weapons of subversion. But a good library service providing 
material in open, balanced, many-sided collections on policies, mass 
movements, economics, citizenship, and government can help to make 
a democracy sane, informed, stable, and real. 
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4. The library can sustain and raise the standards of public and social 
conduct. Into this field comes, for instance, the subject of health educa- 
tion, and a service should be given which will help the layman on matters 
such as nutrition, prevention of sickness, and mental instability. 


5. The library is the most powerful instrument for sustaining the desire 
to learn. The discursive reading done by children will be maintained as 
they grow into adults if good supplies of well chosen books are provided 
in pleasant surroundings. 


6. There should be assistance given to citizen groups. Societies active in 
drama, music, parent-teacher work, and so on, must be able to look to 
the library for help and inspiration. 


7. In the same way farmers, business and professional men should expect 
the library to make an important contribution to the economic life of 
the community, by keeping books and periodicals up to date with the 
technological advances that are being made. 


8. The presentation of art and imaginative literature in abundance, the 
great works of fiction, drama, poetry, and painting is an important 
function of the library in keeping the people in touch with the finest 
products of civilization of all ages. This field will be enjoyed by almost 
everyone. 


9. And the library is the place for people who want ‘a book to read.’ 
Those who want light fiction should be able to obtain it from the library 
as the convenient place, but should not expect a service of this kind of 
material to be provided from public funds. A service of westerns, detective 
and romance novels can be given efficiently only on a commercial basis. 

Free library services must be paid for, and the public library must be 
accepted as being worth its cost. 

The local authority must take the initiative in the development of 
adequate library service, as where a mediocre service is in operation de- 
mand for a full service seldom makes itself felt. There must also be 
efficient librarianship to make the best possible use of library resources. 
Experience shows that, given the initiative of the public authority and 
administration by a competent librarian, public support for the main- 
tenance and development of the service will follow. When efficient 
librarianship provides those materials and services which meet the stable 
interests and needs of the people of the area, the library, through public 
support, will have become a worthwhile part of the life of the community. 

Public library standards attempt to select and measure the main 
characteristics by which it is possible to judge how well a library is 
fulfilling its functions. 


Units OF PuBLic LIBRARY SERVICE 


Most public libraries in New Zealand cannot give adequate library 
service. This is because the size of the community they serve. limits the 
financial support available to them. It is therefore impossible to state 
adequate standards of service for these libraries serving the lower popula- 
tion groups, even though almost all of them receive assistance from the 
Country Library Service. Even the largest public libraries in New Zealand 
cannot alone provide a completely adequate range of material, and, 
since the great majority of libraries are small, in most libraries it is im- 
possible even to employ a trained librarian. It has been recognized since 
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the Munn-Barr report in 1934 that the solution to this problem must 
come from the development of regional library organizations. The best 
methods by which further progress can be made are still unclear, and 
can probably never be determined on a purely theoretical level. 

The coverage programme of the Book Resources Committee of the 
New Zealand Library Association ensures that a sufficient range of books 
on specialized topics will be available in New Zealand. There are many 
books of which one copy is enough, but the main problem of regional 
library service is to provide enough books on the shelves of the local 
library. It is estimated that only a unit serving at least 40,000 people 
can provide enough books in this way. This is many times the size of the 
average borough or county. Further, it is only with units approaching 
this size that an adequate trained staff can be employed efficiently. 

To state these standards it is necessary to look at library development 
from two points of view. 


The Present 


Here the ability of libraries to provide effective service is limited by 
the size of population served; but it is important in the meantime to make 
the best possible use, within these limits, of the library’s income. This is 
the immediate task. It is also important in the long run, because it is 
only the attempt to achieve an adequate standard of library that will 
make the need for regional service clear. Standards will show that trained 
staff and a sufficient range of books are basic to satisfactory service. These 
standards can be achieved only by the largest public libraries. The need 
for regional service with co-operative buying of books and employment 
of trained staff must become quite apparent to all other authorities. The 
soundest basis for local authority co-operation is recognition of the fact 
that co-operation is an economy. 

Standards from this first point of view will therefore imply the necessity 
for regional service. But they should also serve to encourage local authori- 
ties to achieve the best results possible under present conditions. 


The Future 


It is impractical to assume in the near future anything beyond ‘standard’ 
local support for existing municipal libraries, or to assume more Country 
Library Service support than is already given. Therefore discussion must 
be limited to the first steps in regional development. It is impractical to 
discuss fully worked out schemes which can develop with increasing 
national and local support. 

Regional service can only be provided through some form of co- 
operation among the existing local authorities; whether a regional library 
provides complete library service in an area or provides a service of books 
and staff supplementing local library service, it must still be the res- 
ponsibility of the local authorities of the area. Full regional library service 
outside the metropolitan areas must depend to a large extent on central 
government assistance. This is at present given mainly through a serivce 
of books, etc., to municipal libraries and country groups. Ultimately 
there must be an increase in central government support, whether in 
services or money. This must be paralleled by an improvement in local 
support in many places. But this situation can only be established gradu- 
ally; here we can only consider first steps. 

These first steps are obviously towards co-operation between the local 
authorities with the existing municipal libraries and between those local 
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authorities where one depends on the other for library service. A general 
distinction must be made between libraries and local authorities in 
metropolitan areas and those in provincial (i.e. non-metropolitan) regions. 


Metropolitan Regions 


The standard of regional service for metropolitan boroughs (i.e. those 
in the Auckland, Hutt Valley, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin 
metropolitan areas) is the same as that of the 50,000 plus population 
group. The problems of regional service in a metropolitan area are in 
the first instance those of local authority co-operation. The practical 
problems of giving library service in metropolitan regions are similar to 
the problems of branch organization of a large metropolitan library. 
These local authorities are already too large for library service to be 
given from one building, and branches (or their equivalents) and mobile 
services must be used. Adequate regional service is here only an extension 
of adequate service in these city libraries. 

Metropolitan areas have the advantage of a high density of population 
and comparatively large individual authorities. These make possible 
central control or a high degree of co-operation in book-buying (and 
circulating book stock), appointment at least of trained staff, use of book 
vans, central reference service, exchange of borrowing privileges, etc. 
All these add up to a better service. 

While there are difficulties in the way of any form of library co- 
operation, and despite the value of what a small metropolitan borough 
library can do within its limits, the only way an adequate standard of 
service in a metropolitan area can be achieved is through regional co- 
operation with, or on contract from the large city libraries. Both the 
small and the large local authorities have responsibilities in this matter. 
The former would need to accept some diminution of local autonomy. 
The latter must preserve local interest and enthusiasm and, by means of 


its existing services, show in an attractive manner what regional service 
would be like. 


Provincial Regions 


Regional library service outside the metropolitan areas is a rather 
different problem. The average number of authorities which are needed 
to make a regional unit of at least 40,000 people is larger. While about 
half of these authorities are counties where no local library service is 
given, the number of local authorities with libraries is still much greater 
than in the metropolitan regions. Getting co-operation will be corres- 
pondingly more difficult, but it is these public libraries, over 100 in number 
and three-quarters of which serve under 4,000 people, which must form 
the basis of provincial or non-metropolitan regions. 

A fully developed provincial region would provide rural as well as 
municipal library service. The following standards of service (from the 
regional point of view) are limited to co-operation among the existing 
municipal libraries in the provision of some staff and free. books. This 
represents a step towards dealing with the problems of books and staff 
for the smaller public libraries. The range of interests in the communities 
these libraries serve is not necessarily so much narrower than in a large 
town, but the range of books for which use will justify purchase must be 
much more limited; and it is just as important for these libraries to have 
the services of a trained librarian, even if only for a few days a month. 
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For the most part provincial regions form themselves around the main 
cities and towns which are the centres of their areas: e.g., Whangarei and 
North Auckland, and Timaru and South Canterbury. Co-operative book 
buying would mean a staff of one librarian or more responsible to a com- 
mittee representing the constituent local authorities. Duties would involve 
the buying of books and making exchanges between libraries. Regional 
staff must of course be in continuous contact with all libraries in the 
region, especially the smaller ones. 

From the point of view of these limited objectives standards of service 
possible through library co-operation will be suggested in the relevant 
sections, particularly in contrasting them with the standards possible for 
units serving under 15,000 people. Such limited co-operation will not 
by itself be sufficient for adequate library service; it is a step in the direc- 
tion of full regional service, and good library service for everyone in 
New Zealand. 


THE SERVICES OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Standards in this section are about direct service to the public. They 
include registration of borrowers, circulation, reference, and other services 
to both adults and children. Through these operations the library meets 
the reader and makes available its resources. Statistics are meant to 
measure how adequately this is done. 


Registration of Borrowers 


The number of borrowers should be at least 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the library area, decreasing to 35 per cent for libraries serving 
about 50,000 people and to 30 per cent for libraries serving more than 
50,000 people. From one-fifth to one-quarter of these should be juvenile 
borrowers, between 4 and 15 years of age. 

The greater area of the largest cities means that many people must 
live a considerable distance from the nearest branch, and the percentage 
of the population registered as borrowers is less. The percentage may be 
lower for other reasons too, such as many residents working outside the 
borough in another centre. 

The percentage of the 4 to 15 year olds registered as borrowers will 
also be lower in the largest cities, and should remain about one-fifth to 
one-quarter of the total borrowers. 

In the libraries serving fewer than 15,000 people the percentage of the 
population served drops considerably as the population served figure is 
less. Often this decrease is largely in junior borrowers, because of the 
decline in the quality of the children’s service provided, and because a 
number of libraries do not provide any independent children’s service 
at all. 

Many small libraries do little more than provide light fiction and 
popular non-fiction through a rental collection. This may result in quite 
high registration figures, but means a poor service. Library service in a 
free and rental library really only extends to those who use the free 
collection, however rarely they do so. There must always be people who 
use the library only as a book club, or only occasionally borrow a free 
book. But the purposes of the free and rental system are defeated when 
a large proportion of borrowers only use the rental collection. This can 
only mean that a proper service of free books is not being given. If in 
fact borrowers never take out anything but light fiction the library is not 
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giving them an adequate service, and any membership figures will have 
little value. 

Co-operative book buying is a way out of this situation to which many 
librarians feel themselves condemned. First, it should enable the library 
to get better financial support. By having a greater range of books to 
offer, the library can give a better service; the better the service the more 
support it will receive. Secondly, the books bought will have more use. 
A book which will only issue half a dozen times in one library can be 
worn out by being moved from one library to the next. Therefore money 
spent co-operatively on free books will result in a larger number of issues 
and more borrowers served. 

For the expenditure of Is. a head yearly on free books it should be 
possible to have above 30 per cent of the population registered borrowers, 
over one-fifth of them junior borrowers. 

Service to the Intermediate age-group of 15-20 years is a most important 
job for the library. These people are at the stage of transition from school 
to adult life, and experience has shown that even with a good children’s 
service there is a sharp decline in registrations at this age. Where an 
Intermediate service is given separate registration figures should be kept 
for this group. 

It is also desirable to have separate figures for resident and non-resident 
borrowers, as naturally only the former count in estimating the percentage 
of the population within the local authority which is served. 

A problem for libraries giving free service is to keep the borrowers’ 
register from including too many people who no longer use the library. 
Where eligibility for free membership is based on the municipal roll it 
is possible to keep the borrowers’ register reasonably up-to-date by 
revising it from the municipal roll. Even if a borrower ceases to use the 
library he is entitled to use it as long as he is on the municipal roll, and 
his membership should be kept open. This should not unduly inflate the 
membership figures, and really only approximate figures are necessary. 
The important thing is to have a uniform basis of comparison with 
previous years and with other libraries. 


Circulation of Books 


The annual number of books issued is often taken as the best indication 
of a library’s activity. Apart from neglecting the different value of different 
books, this does not take account of the other valuable and often time- 
consuming services the library should provide. The first difficulty may 
be partly met by dividing books into Standard and Popular Fiction 
(according to the NZLA Fiction List), Non-fiction, and Children’s 
books. A separate division could also be made for Intermediate books, 
but because of lack of information they are included in these standards 
under Adult. Issues of magazines, pamphlets, gramophone records, etc., 
have not been included in the standard for Total Issues. Annual magazine 
issues may be up to 1.5 per head of population, but there is considerable 
variation between libraries. Periodicals are a necessary part of the reference 
service of larger libraries, and in the science and applied science sections 
are an important supplement to non-fiction issues. Other issues are 
important, but do not reach large numbers. 

The maximum number of books that can be issued in each section of 
the library each year depends on the number of books in stock. This is 
most evident in popular fiction and non-fiction issues. 
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It is not possible for the annual issue of popular fiction to be more 
than 12 to 15 times the popular fiction book stock, as at the upper limit 
only about 25 per cent of the stock will be on the shelves at any given 
time, and these will be mainly the less attractive books. To keep a satis- 
factory collection on the shelves this ‘circulation ratio’ must be kept 
within the above limits, and the smaller the collection the lower this 
limit must be for an adequate choice to remain on the shelves. 

If the non-fiction collection consists of a wider range of books than 
merely the popular ones, books will issue comparatively slowly, and 
generally the larger the collection the lower the average annual issue 
per book will be. This does not necessarily mean that individual books 
are not used, but only that they are used slowly over a fairly long time. 
For a good quality non-fiction issue the ratio of annual issue to lending 
book stock is seldom more than 2 to 4. 

The second main factor determining and limiting the annual number 
of issues is the number of books purchased for each section. As books 
are issued they are worn out. The physical condition of the book stock 
depends on how worn books must be before they are withdrawn. This 
depends on the number of books bought to replace those withdrawn 
(because of either wear or age). An increase in issues which is not followed 
by an increase in new books means that the general condition of the 
book stock will deteriorate. If issues are high and purchases are small, 
the book stock will be shabby and unattractive. Issues in any section of 
the library should be equal to the number of books purchased multiplied 
by a satisfactory average ‘life’ in issues of the books in that section. 

The standards given here for Total Issue figures are low compared 
with what many New Zealand libraries reach. Apart from magazine 
issues, which are not included here, high issue figures often consist largely 
of popular fiction. Even if a large popular fiction issue is built up by the 
use of a self-supporting rental collection it should not be allowed to swamp 
other library activities. The predominance of a rental collection can easily 
be a barrier in the way of the library’s development. 

A satisfactory standard of annual issues under existing conditions is 
as follows: 

Libraries serving populations of 


over , 
15,000 
Total issues per head 8-10 
Fiction, popular 25%-30% 
Fiction, standard 15%-20% 
Non-fiction 30%-25% 
Children’s 30%-20%  15%-10% 


In the second and third groups, the larger the library the higher the 
proportion of non-fiction and children’s issues should be. These propor- 
tions are only general indications. 

Co-operative book buying, as has already been pointed out, would 
have effect (a) in increasing public support, and (b) in the greater use of 
the books purchased, through a higher rate of circulation and through 
the books being worn out. These economies would enable small libraries 
to maintain free issues at a level more comparable to the larger libraries 
in proportion to expenditure per head. The expenditure of 1s. per head 
yearly on free books should make possible an annual issue of at least 
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6 free books (i.e., standard fiction, non-fiction and children’s books) per 
head. Smaller libraries would still tend to have a higher percentage of 
rental issues than larger libraries. To be of a reasonably efficient size 
small libraries need a higher issue per head, but it should be possible to 
reach this size without rental issues exceeding 50 per cent of the total issue. 
Reference Services 


The measurement of reference and information services has not been 
satisfactorily standardized in public library practice. Although it may 
be useful to keep a record of reference questions answered (usually 
divided between those taking more or less than five minutes to answer) 
this is not an adequate measure of reference services given. Nevertheless 
it is of some value in judging the development of the use of a reference 
service, and for showing the subjects in which questions are most fre- 
quently asked. A good reference service depends on a sufficient range of 
reference material and a staff capable of making full use of it. Unnecessary 
work can be avoided if a detailed record of sources for difficult requests 
is kept. 

It is not usual in New Zealand to keep the reference and information 
services quite distinct from the lending services and general assistance to 
readers. There is no natural division between the two, as the use of the 
reference service must have a close relationship with the use of the free 
lending service. 

Borrowers must have confidence in the library staff. Library staff 
must be willing and able to assist borrowers, or to direct them to where 
they can get assistance. The necessary basis for these services is good 
relations between borrowers and the library’s staff, particularly the 
members on desk duty, with whom, of course, the borrowers have most 
contact. 


Other Services 


There is no practical standard for many of the other library services, 
nor is it possible to say which should be given by libraries of any given 
size. For larger libraries it is possible to aim at providing print collections, 
gramophone rooms, music score and record collections, microfilm 
readers, services to business, newspaper files, etc. All these are supple- 
mentary to an adequate collection of books and periodicals. 


Services to Hospitals and Schools 


Smaller libraries are usually limited to a service of books and periodicals, 
and they can seldom provide any of the above services. Nevertheless 
other work can be done, such as giving a service in hospitals through 
the book loans provided by the National Library Service. Larger libraries 
can provide a service to schools (assisted by School Library Service stock) 
or act as a depot for SLS distribution, as well as providing the services 
of a children’s library. It is necessary that school children should be 
encouraged to learn to use the library. Visits of school classes to the 
library are important, provided they are made interesting. Another step 
in this direction is an agreement with the local schools to house their 
SLS loans through the vacation periods, so that the books will still be 
available to the children. 


Service to Community Groups and Organizations 


As it is for individuals, the library is the best source of materials for 
groups and organizations whose members wish to learn more about their 
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common interests. The librarian should take active steps to encourage 
the use of library resources (both local and national) by these groups. 
Because of the library’s dependence on local public support, the range 
of materials the library can offer must depend on what can be adequately 
used. Only by getting the best possible use from its resources can the 
service given justify its cost. In buying books the librarian must try to 
meet and develop the stable interests of the community. To meet the 
needs of individuals or small groups, or to cater for short-lived interests, 
he must rely on the supply of books from a national or regional organiza- 
tion. As the services a library can give to groups must fit in with its 
other activities, there is little value in encouraging demands the library 
cannot meet. 

This applies to publicity generally; the problem of better financial 
support for more books depends primarily on local authority initiative. 
A full statement on this has been made by the NZLA Standards Research 
Committee in its ‘Adult Education and the Public Library’, in New 
Zealand Libraries 14:276-80 N ’51. 

It is desirable that the library should be able to provide space for group 
activities. This is of particular importance in planning new library 
buildings. 

Conditions of Service 


Public library service can only be satisfactory if it is provided free. 
The methods by which free service should be supplemented by a rental 
collection have been outlined by the NZLA Fiction Committee in its 
‘The Rental Collection and Free Library Practice’, in New Zealand 
Libraries 14:204-12 S °51. Through this system as much as possible of 
the highest level of demand which exists locally can be met free. Owing 
to the very limited financial support given to most of the small free and 
rental libraries in New Zealand, the rental collection occupies a far more 
importance place in them than it should. As the books in a rental collec- 
tion must be of the type that will rent, the public library which is mainly 
a rental collection must have a low level of book stock. The justification 
of the free and rental system in these cases is as a method of improving 
service, i.e., by building up the free stock and issues. It is only because of 
this potentiality to develop an adequate free service, with increasing local 
support as well as some outside assistance, that the ‘rental-feeder’ system, 
which is at present so widespread, can be justified. 


Hours of Service 


There is no hard and fast rule for the number of hours a library should 
be open a week. It is usually more important to have adequate staff in 
the rush periods than to be open over periods when the library is little 
if ever used. The American Library Association propose a standard of 
‘man-hours’ of time devoted to serving the public, suggesting 40 man- 
hours a year per 100 population, not more than 60 per cent to be circulation 
work. 


Points of Service 


Use of a library falls off beyond a certain distance from the library. 
In Chicago it was found that ‘beyond the mile radius the library’s in- 
fluence is likely to be relatively negligible.’! Most of the larger cities in 
1Joeckel, C. B., and Carnovsky, L. A metropolitan public library in action. 
Chicago, University of Chicago pr., 1940. 
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New Zealand face the need for additional points of service. This is done 
by using branches and!or bookmobiles to meet local requirements. 

A decentralized service given by a large city library is similar to metro- 
politan regional service. Library service to the more isolated suburbs 
would be much the same whether they are part of the city or an inde- 
pendent borough in a co-operative regional service. 

Particularly in the smaller branches, or with a bookmobile service, 
only comparatively few books can be available on the shelves at any 
one time. This is partly met by continually moving books around; but 
these books are really only a sample of what is available. The librarian in 
charge needs to be a very good person to ensure that through the branch 
or bookmobile the resources of the whole service are used. 


Statistics of Service 


In public library statistics a certain amount of basic information is 
usually kept, particularly for the use of the librarian and the library 
committee. As it is usual to publish these figures in annual reports, it is 
desirable for comparative purposes that there should be some uniformity, 
so that there is, for example, a valid basis for comparison with standards. 
Useful comments on this point are given in R. N. O’Reilly’s article ‘Public 
Libraries 1949-1950; a Survey of Annual Reports’, in New Zealand 
Libraries 14:15-28 Ja-F ’51. 

(to be continued) 


LIBRARIES AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN N.Z. 


D. C. McINTOSH 
V. SOME TRENDS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


No system of local government can be static, but must be capable of 
adaptation to new conditions. Thus the principle of adjusting local 
government units from time to time is, in England for instance, of long 
standing. Much consideration has been given, both in New Zealand and 
overseas, to the problem of the ‘too small’ unit and of the problem of 
merging town and country areas. There must be, says a White Paper 
issued by the British Government in 1945, ‘a recognition of the fact that 
the interests of the country town and its surrounding countryside are not 
diverse but complementary . . . The Government do not underrate the 
practical difficulties in the way of merging communities of the two types 
in a single local government unit. The composition of the authority to 
administer the new area would require careful adjustment so as to reflect 
fairly the different elements; and there must be some give and take... 
these are matters that admit of arrangement . . . The Commission ex- 
amined a number of factors to which, under current practice, weight was 
attached, such as community interest between the borough seeking 
extension and the areas which the extension would absorb . . . and so 
forth . . . It is easy to give too much weight to individual factors of this 
kind . . . So also in the sphere of finance it is doubtless right that con- 
sideration should be given to the plea that rateable values which have 
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been created by the efforts of the borough or its inhabitants, or will be 
created as a result of planned development, should be secured to the 
borough. But a plea of this kind must be viewed in a wider context. The 
aim must be to secure the best possible design of local government areas 
in the future and not merely to adjudicate on the merits of the conflicting 
claims.” ! 

References to regional schemes in the replanning of local government 
are numerous. Perhaps one of the most interesting of the more recent 
plans put forward in New Zealand is to be found in Hospital Reform in 
New Zealand, which was written by Selwyn Morris and Douglas Robb 
and published in 1949. For their purposes they envisaged New Zealand 
being organized into six very large administrative regions. The amalgama- 
tion of the six Northland hospital boards by Order-in-Council dated 
23rd March 1950 is an example of the practical implementation of the 
plea for larger units of service. 

Probably without exception writers on local government problems in 
New Zealand urge a reduction in the very large number of local bodies 
as at present constituted. How this could be achieved in the case of 
hospital boards, for instance, has been demonstrated. That a regrouping 
of counties could be achieved must also be admitted. The White Paper 
already quoted indicates that difficulties in amalgamation of borough 
and county, however, are real but with ‘some give and take’ need not 
be regarded as insurmountable. It is to this field of borough-county co- 
operation that we must look if we are to move towards regional services 
of any kind in New Zealand. 

Discussing the need for the redrawing of boundaries in certain municipal 
areas, the report of the Select Committee on Local Government in New 
Zealand, which is emphatic on the need for urgent reform, stated, ‘Certain 
types of services cannot, without needless expenditure, be duplicated in 
an area which is a single unit for economic and social purposes. Library 
facilities, parking facilities, the provision of recreation reserves, and 
particularly the problem of town planning, all require single and unified 
control’ (page 153). And again, discussing the same problem in relation 
to counties (page 154), ‘We were informed that in some counties no 
qualified engineers, for instance, were employed. If local government is 
to be effective, it must be able to command, and pay for, the best technical 
and administrative services as are available.’ 


THE RETENTION OF LOCAL INTEREST 


The Local Government report of 1945 contained not only an un- 
qualified recommendation on the need for redrawing administrative 
boundaries but also proposed the setting up of a Local Government 
Commission as a permanent institution, ‘charged with the responsibility 
of investigating local-government boundaries in the Dominion and of 
recommending such changes as may be considered necessary.’? In the 
following year Parliament gave legislative effect to this proposal. 

It is important to note that from the first this commission has empha- 
sized that ‘local government, to be satisfactory, must retain local interest.’ 


1Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of Reconstruction. 
Cmd 6579. p. 13-14. 

2Report of the Local Government Commission, 31st March 1948, page 3. 
3Report of the Local Government Commission, 31st March 1948, page 10. 
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One of the problems to be presented to the select committee in 1944-5, 
and one of the first to be investigated by the newly established Com- 
mission, was that of the amalgamation of hospital boards in Northland. 
In presenting its findings, in favour of amalgamation, the Commission 
discussed this question of local interest in relation to hospitals. This is 
quoted because the principles it states hold good in the whole field of 
local government, and especially for library service. “We felt,’ says the 
Commission, ‘that the principle of local interest was of vital concern. 
Concentration merely on questions of administrative efficiency may 
result in local interest being lost, and we felt that the retention of local 
interest is vitally necessary if hospitals are to function effectively as part 
of the amenities available to local residents. As a consequence, in addition 
to finding that the whole of this area should be constituted one hospital 
district, we recommend that for each of the existing hospitals a local 
advisory committee should be appointed.’ 


INTER-LOCAL-BoDY CO-OPERATION 


The White Paper of 1945 (Cmd 6579) already quoted has given a 
reminder of the manner in which, under emergency conditions, local 
authorities have come to the aid of one another in such spheres as civil 
defence, evacuation schemes, and the repair of war damage. ‘When, 
for example, a city is ablaze, it needs help from far as well as near to 
put out its fires.” (Page 3). 

The report of the New Zealand Select Committee on Local Government 
also draws attention to the same development in connection with Emer- 
gency Precautions Schemes and centennial celebrations, and goes on to 
express the hope that the experience of the value of co-operation so 
gained would not be lost in the future. ‘In fact, the experience so gained 
would be valuable in the operation of the Regional Councils discussed 
elsewhere in this report.’ (Page 33). 

FINANCE 


Three forms of financial aid to local bodies in Great Britain from the 
central government may be cited as indicating the varying approaches 
which are possible: 

‘j) A system of direct grants to each local authority in aid of its 
expenditure on certain specific services . . . [these] may be percentage 
grants either at a flat rate (usually 50%) for all local authorities, or 
at varying rates graded in favour of the poorer authorities, or they 
-_ be unit grants such as subsidies per house under the Housing 
cts. 
‘(ii) The General Exchequer Grant, commonly called the Block 
Grant, which is not related to any particular service, but is a form 
of supplementary income to local authorities . . . a grant distributed 
largely on the basis of relative needs of local authorities, as deter- 
mined by a statutory formula. 
‘(iii) The acceptance by the Central Government of the liability for 
the administration of services previously borne by local authorities 
(e.g., trunk roads).’4 
That in certain fields, at least, local bodies will need to seek financial 
assistance from the central government is a fact which has considerable 


4Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of Reconstruction. 
Cmd 6579. p.7. 
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relevance in the field of library development. It seems clear that such 
subsidies, or other forms of aid, must be ‘distributed largely on the basis 
of relative needs’, on the ability or inability of a county, for instance, to 
make adequate provision for such services. These, and allied problems, 
will be considered briefly in the next section of this report. 


VI. SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


As has already been shown, public library service in this country has 
been organized, in the main, by individual borough councils, by some 
town boards, and by almost no county authorities. This structure, since 
1938, has been reinforced, and to a point integrated, by the Country 
Library Service, principally by means of book loans. But inter-local-body 
co-operation for library service is still practically non-existent. 

In considering any improvement in library organization it is useful to 
study the general problem of local body government, particularly in its 
forms of control and methods of finance. It is with this in mind that 
material has been selected for inclusion in the earlier sections of this 
report. In Section I the various types of local bodies have been enumera- 
ted, the basic requirements for their constitution have been set out, and 
their functions outlined. Section Il was concerned with financial con- 
siderations in general, as well as with the particular forms in which rates 
and other forms of income are provided for, again as an aid to the study 
of library problems. Specific instances of this approach will be dealt 
with a little later. 


THE THREEPENNY RATE IN BOROUGHS 


One of the first tasks to be undertaken in this country could well be 
a campaign to persuade more borough (and town district) local authori- 
ties to devote at least their full threepenny rating capacity to the provision 
of library services, with the immediate aim of bringing expenditure to, 
say, five shillings per head of population. That this position is very far 
from having been reached has already been shown. 

Mr J. W. Kealy has pointed out that the rating limit is an anachronism 
today, and suggests that, if local authorities are thought to be spending 
too much on library matters, ratepayers have the remedy at the next 
election. ‘The safeguard should not be an arbitrary limit proposed by 
Parliament, and I therefore advocate a total removal of the present rate 
limitation.’5 But if this is not possible, it is clear that an increase in the 
limitation to, say, fourpence is imperative in the case of several progressive 
libraries which are already spending up to at least their full present 
rating capacity. 


COUNTIES 


The counties, of course, present the great problem. With not very 
adequate funds and no tradition in the way of providing such services, 
they will need to be led to some realization of their responsibilities in 
this field. That there are one or two notable exceptions has already been 
shown. But before there can be any real progress in the equalization of 


5New Zealand Libraries 11:121 Je °48. 
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library services the counties, with their population of some 712,493 
people, or more than one-third of the population of the Dominion, must 
obviously begin to play a more effective part in the general set-up. For 
County Councils to earmark 1s. per head of population would be a worth- 
while beginning, this money being used, for instance, as a contribution 
to a nearby borough library for services rendered, or to aid the present 
small subscription libraries to give free service. 

No such scheme, however, is likely to be fully successful unless a 
greater number of effective community leaders can be found, in countless 
isolated districts, to ensure that book stocks are adequately used. This, 
of course, poses yet another problem to which some careful thought 
will need to be given. 

Section V of this report was devoted to a survey of some trends in 
local government development which might have significance in any 
consideration of library expansion. At this stage, therefore, it seems im- 
portant to place on record, in full, the recommendations on libraries of 
the 1945 Local Government Committee: 

‘We desire to call attention to the evidence put forward by the 
Libraries Association as to the necessity for developing a National 
Library Service. While the operations of the Country Library Service 
have made available to many people in rural areas books which 
normally are not readily accessible to them we think that if this 
work were on a regional basis, with some form of national co- 
ordination, the results to the community as a whole would be very 
beneficial. This is a work in which we think local bodies could well 
be asked to co-operate and to act in their own districts in the matter 
of library facilities. Territorial local authorities are, after all, res- 
ponsible for the civic life of their communities, and in modern civic 
life books are an important factor. We therefore suggest that an 
educational campaign be undertaken with the local authorities in 
this direction. Counties and boroughs should be given wider powers 
not only as to rating but also encouraged to provide for their citizens 
more of these facilities of modern life.’ 6 


LARGER UNITS OF SERVICE 


Some of the difficulties in achieving borough-county co-operation have 
already been examined, but there can be no doubt whatever, as shown 
for instance by the Local Government Committee’s recommendations 
just quoted, by numerous inquiries in the library field in England and 
the United States and elsewhere, as well as by the very thorough dis- 
cussions which have taken place over a period of years in this country, 
that for New Zealand library development ‘one obvious way of improve- 
ment .. . is through the creation of larger units of service,’7 even though 
the process will have to be a gradual one. As Mr Alley goes on to say, 
‘We should not attempt to set up large units at once and at all costs 
but to use the fruitful method of state aid or “national encouragement” 
to make possible growth in the size of units as they become conscious of 
the advantages of such growth.’ 

Although only a gradual development may thus be envisaged it seems 
desirable that prior agreement be reached on the boundaries of such 


‘Report of the Select Committee on Local Government, 1945. p.177. 
7New Zealand Libraries 11:130 Je ’48. 
8New Zealand Libraries 11:133 Je °48. 
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‘units of service’, so that at the point where any aggregation of local 
authorities for library service becomes possible there may be a clear 
understanding of the geographical areas that can be included without 
jeopardizing later development in nearby districts. It will have been noted 
in the case of hospital boards that ‘the whole area of each territorial 
authority is in one hospital district.’ It would be wise to follow the same 
principle in defining the geographical limits of library regions if certain 
difficulties of rating are to be avoided. 

A not inconsiderable task lies ahead if anything approaching uni- 
formity of library service in this country is to be achieved, so that, for 
instance, people living in areas now served by small subscription libraries 
are to have service comparing at all favourably with that provided by the 
best borough systems. 


THE PossiBLE SET-UP IN A TYPICAL REGION 


Let us now pass to a picture of what might be involved in the develop- 
ment of larger ‘units of service’ in New Zealand. If it be assumed that 
twenty library regions would be necessary, the average population of 
each, excluding those based on the five main centres of Auckland, 
Wellington and Lower Hutt, Christchurch, and Dunedin, would be 
approximately 80,000. One such typical region might comprise the North 
Auckland peninsula, north of Warkworth. An appendix sets out the 
boroughs, town districts, and counties which comprise this area, together 
with the population of each. Here are to be found approximately sixty 
subscription libraries now receiving ‘B’ service through the Country 
Library Service, while there are free libraries (and ‘A’ service) in the 
boroughs of Kaitaia, Kaikohe, Whangarei, and Dargaville. There is also 
an ‘A’ library at Kawakawa. Of a total population in this area of 81,717, 
free service is at present available to only 18,706. 

The development of this area on a regional basis would envisage free 
service being available to all who reside within its boundaries. As a first 
step it could be assumed that every effort would be made to develop the 
present free service being provided by the four borough libraries by a 
gradual increase in rate-derived expenditure to approximately five shillings 
per head. At this stage it might well be possible for some form of co- 
operation between a borough and a neighbouring county to be worked 
out. Given careful planning and adequate publicity, this pattern might 
then be gradually extended over the whole area with the aid of some 
form of ‘national encouragement’. 

When the time came to co-ordinate the whole scheme, regional head- 
quarters could be established at Whangarei, with sub-centres at Kaitaia, 
Kaikohe, and Dargaville. In each case it is assumed that regional activities 
would be carried on from the public library building and in conjunction 
with the local work being done there, because complete integration of 
function as between borough and county must henceforth be assumed. 
It is possible that a similar sub-centre would be necessary to the south in 
the Otamatea or Rodney counties, say at Warkworth. (Wellsford would 
probably be more central, but has the disadvantage of not being of town 
district status and what that implies in terms of the possible development 
of its own library facilities.) 

From headquarters stock at Whangarei these four sub-centres, and the 
smaller libraries, now designated as ‘B’, would receive a constantly 
replenished supply of books by means of a small bookmobile. Persons 
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having charge of the smaller groups would often be in a position to call 
at their nearest sub-centre to replenish their stocks personally and so 
have access to as wide a range of books as possible. For the area sur- 
rounding Whangarei itself the regional headquarters would provide 
service similar to that provided by the sub-centres. The present ‘C’ 
(hamper) and ‘D’ (postal) services would probably be handled from 
regional headquarters, but this is a detail which would need to be worked 
out in terms of available staff and other factors. 
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Service to Schools. It is assumed that the responsibility for service to 
schools would gradually be taken over and integrated with the other 
services provided by the regional set-up. It is worth noting that, in some 
respects, the service to schools is already operating on principles which 
could be applied to more general regional development. It might well be 
that further development in this respect will help to provide the pattern 
on which regional services will develop. 

Co-operation Between Local Bodies. Inter-local-body co-operation lies 
at the very root of the whole question of regional development, which, 
of its nature, envisages the elimination of certain local body boundaries 
and the provision of library service within the enlarged areas by means 
of locally derived rates, together with state subsidies. To quote Mr J. W. 
Kealy again, ‘We need much greater co-operation than we have at present 
to enable the best use to be made of the money and books available to 
us, and in the last resort, if petty local jealousies are found to be operating, 
then I think Parliament might be asked to legislate to compel co-operation. 
But I say this should only be in the last resort.’9 

Regional Control. The control of the service within a region could be 
vested in a Regional Board representative of the geographical area 
within its jurisdiction. The constitution and the functions of such Boards 
would need to be very carefully worked out. It is assumed that eventually 
the Regional Board would be in a position to take over most of the 
functions now performed within its particular area by the Country 
Library Service. 

On the analogy of the recommendation concerning local advisory 
hospital committees, quoted earlier, a similar plan would need to be 
allowed for if fully effective local co-operation in library services were 
to be aimed at. 

Financial Support from Counties. It has already been stated that borough 
councils would be expected to aim at spending at least five shillings per 
head on library service. For their part the counties would need to aim 
at making a reasonable contribution to the cost of the scheme. The 
question of the actual comparative figures for borough and county will 
need to be approached with considerable understanding, but it is here 
assumed that, whatever decision is reached, the county contributions at 
least would have to be subsidized by the central government. This, in 
effect, would be one form in which state aid, already provided by the 
Country Library Service, would be available in a regional set-up. 

Subsidies. The basis on which subsidies should be granted is a question 
which is still being discussed, and here again overseas experiments are 
being studied with some considerable interest. Mr S. Perry has pointed 
out that ‘the amount of State aid given to aggregations of library authori- 
ties under any new system that might be brought into existence could 
well aim at a subsidy of at least £1 for £1, so that the legislators of today 
may not be shamed by the legislators of 1877.’1° 

The annual report of the National Library Service for the year ended 
3ist March 1949 records that ‘a law passed last year by the Government 
of Norway provides for subsidies up to 90% of the expenditure made 
by municipalities. This Norwegian Act also makes it compulsory for 
municipalities to provide a free library service and to establish a fund 


9New Zealand Libraries 11:121 Je ’48. 
10New Zealand Libraries 11:127 Je °48. 
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for royalties for Norwegian authors to be maintained on account of the 
books borrowed through the library system of the country.’ 

‘The principle of Government subsidy on local-authority libraries is 
becoming widely accepted overseas. In recent years legislation empower- 
ing Governments to subsidize local libraries conforming to certain 
standards has been passed in Norway, New South Wales, Canada, 
Denmark and other countries.’!1 

An Educational Campaign. In conclusion, it is worth while noting the 
educational campaign with the local authorities recommended by the 
Local Government Committee, with a view to bringing to the notice of 
the people concerned the advantages of schemes of inter-local-body 
co-operation in library development. The case would need to be presented 
in simple terms and with specific reference to the area under consideration. 
Costs would need to be examined and other aspects scrutinized, for the 
continuing success of any scheme can be built only on an adequate 
understanding and acceptance of the issues involved. Such an educational 
campaign, carefully planned and energetically carried through, could 
well result in the development of at least one ‘pilot’ scheme which would 
give an impetus to development in other parts of the country. In connec- 
tion with this question of the need for overcoming misunderstandings 
and lack of knowledge, it is worth noting the comment of the Local 
Government Commission in its first annual report (H-28, 1948) page 17. 
‘As showing the value of these public inquiries, one county councillor, 
speaking on behalf of practically all the county councils in the North 
Auckland district, remarked that had the county councils known all the 


11NZ National Library Service. Report for the year ended 31st March 1950. p.6. 
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facts which had emerged during the hearing they would probably have 
changed their attitude on the question of the amalgamation of the hospital 
districts.’ Let us hope that our library problems can be tackled in the 
same spirit of co-operation and sympathetic understanding. 


APPENDIX 


1951 CENSUS—PRELIMINARY FIGURES 
Boroughs 
*Kaitaia 
*Kaikohe 
*Whangarei 
*Dargaville 


Town Districts not Forming Parts of Counties 
Hikurangi j 

Kamo 782 
Warkworth 


Counties 
Mangonui 
Whangaroa 
Hokianga 
Bay of Islands 
Whangarei 
Hobson 
Otamatea 
Rodney 
61,039 
GRAND TOTAL ee 81,717 


Town Districts Forming Parts of Counties (population figures included also 
under those for parent county shown in parenthesis below) 
Kohukohu (Hokianga) 222 
Rawene (Hokianga) 454 
Russell (Bay of Islands) 579 
*Kawakawa (Bay of Islands) 639 
Onerahi (Whangarei) 829 
or 2,723 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CLS CUTS ‘D’ SERVICE 


Tue Minister of Education (Hon. R. M. Algie) announced recently that 
the postal service which has been provided by the Country Library 
Service for isolated readers will be discontinued. The service to light- 
houses is not affected. The director of the National Library Service, 
Mr G. T. Alley, when he was approached by our roving reporter, said 
that this step had been taken in order to conserve the Service’s diminish- 
ing supply of books for its major purpose, which is that of giving a 
service to libraries. If our ideas on regional service are to mean anything, 
he said, it is obvious that the provision of books for isolated readers is 
something that should be done locally. 


WRONG MAN 


THE Wilson on the Archives Committee, (March issue, p. 30) is J. C. 
not J. O. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Lewis, J. Newspaper libraries. Library Association, 1952. 7s. (Pamphlet 
no. 11) 
Horrocks, Sidney. The state as publisher. Library Association, 1952. 5s, 
(Pamphlet no. 10) 


CORRECTION 
IN our issue for May 1952 we announced that Mr R. Duthie had been 
appointed Chief Librarian, Auckland Public Library. Unfortunately, after 
Mr Duthie’s appointment was announced a fantastic controversy arose 
over it, and the atmosphere became so unpleasant that he withdrew. The 
Auckland City Council now intends to advertise the position throughout 
the Empire (sic). 


MR J. M. FRASER 


Tue death, on 13th July 1952, of Mr James Muir Fraser, closed another 
chapter of New Zealand library history. Mr Fraser was Town Clerk at 
Rangiora until last year, and it was as a result of a report which he pre- 
sented to the Borough Council in May, 1936, that the Rangiora Public 
Library changed to free service before the establishment of the Country 
Library Service. The Rangiora library, when it joined the free libraries 
of Timaru and Dunedin, was the first in New Zealand to have changed 
from subscription to free, service. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 
Upper Hutt Public Library: Miss 1. Nuesch, formerly of National Library 
Service, to be Librarian. 
Woodville Public Library: Mrs A. Grayland to be Librarian. 
Otago University Library: Mr D. L. Jenkins, formerly of Canterbury 
University College Library, to be Reference Librarian. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
Standard 


see A Highest level: — oy 
~ — is standard Second level: 
gan se - Third level: equally "eee and rental 
was Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom 


mendation 

Stock commmanetal level: wholly 
rental 

May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bernstein, Alec (Alexander Baron, pseud.) state of the author of Lost Weekend; 
[A]. With hope, farewell. Cape, 1952. but he is a country in himself, sober, 
12s. 6d. ‘Mr Baron has written and will funny, traditional, sui generis, and 
write better books than this.’—G. D. Possessing a climate in which literature 
Painter, NSN. A&B** can live.’—G. D. Painter, NSN. A&b**. 

Beresford, Marcus (Marc ‘Brandel, pseud.) Malraux, André, 1895-. A. The walnut trees 
{A}. The choice. Eyre, 1952. 10s. 6d. of Altenburg. Lehmann, 1952. 10s. 6d. 
‘Mr Brande] is now quite certainly ‘Colleagues whose opinions I usually 
among the most important of the new, respect have admired it so much that 
post-war American novelists. His good I have come to the conclusion that it 


side borders on the empire of Heming- 
way, his bad side on the corrupt pocket- 


must be one of the most successful 
bluffs in contemporary fiction. To me it 
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Mauriac, Francois, 1885-. A. 
misery. Eyre, i952. 9s. 6d. 
about a semi-imbecile boy, born in a 


but — 
Oswell Blakeston, Time ane Tid de. ny 
Shaw, Irwin, 1913-. A. Mixed company. 
Cape, 1952. 15s. ‘Irwin Shaw's collected 
stories have varied scenes—the theatre, 
the army, New York; yet they always 
the same atmosphere of profes- 
ished and New- 


look. —- Blakeston, Time and 
Tide. 


1913-. mY Now lead us 

By - Sng 2. 12s. 6d. ‘The 

| busies itself, blandly unconcerned 

about probability, with the fate of the 

local castle of Glimley; and here, I 

think, the author has found for once a 

good peg on which to hang those 

gorgeous, tattered raiments of his 

characters’ wit.’—Lionel Hale, Obser- 
ver. A&b** 

Yorke, ~ ty Vincent, 1905- (Henry Green, 
pseud.) A. Doting. Hogarth pr., 1952. 
lls. 6d. ‘Here let me say how admirable 
a book Doting is. Witty, stylish, poig- 
nant, mordantly funny and horribly 
sad, it makes one think, in its delicacy 
and relentlessness, of a "surgical opera- 
tion.’—J. D. Scott, NSN. A*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Alex. All next week. P. Davies, 
. 6d. “He does it all lightly, 
, with sympathy, with 
intelligence, a pleasant amount of 
cynicism, avoids sentimentality, and the 
result is an entertaining light novel 
which any t with a stage-struck 
daughter should thrust into her hand.’ 
—Sean O’Faolain, Listener. A&b**. 
Brancati, Vitaliano, 1907-. Antonio, the 
great lover. Dobson, 1952. 11s. 6d. ‘It 
is a vivid picture of life in Catania, a 
satirical picture of Fascist Italy, a 
brutal comment - = ya One wishes 
that Brancati had been more pains 
to shape his oon. ne Sean O’Faolain, 


Listener. A&b*. 
” Night, be my witness. 
Night be my Wit- 
ness “alight = “described as a ‘docu- 
mentary’ novel, and, within the limita- 
tions set this particular form of 
rv it is excellently done.—TLS. 


Cleary, Jon, 1917-. The Sundowners. W. 
Laurie, 1952. 13s. 6d. ‘The general 
picture of Australian nomadic life and 
its difficulties with regard to bringing 
up children, and so on, is not without 
interest. —TLS. A&b** 

Collis, Louise. A year passed. Faber, 1952. 
12s. 6d. ‘A Year Passed is a rather con- 
ventionally sensitive piece of work about 
the growing emotional tension between 
an egoistic mother and her almost 
equally ay: daughter. The 
story moves in a jerky manner, — 
like a badly cut film. Some of the 
rv: is skilfully handled..—TLS. 


Cutan Stephen. The loved enemy. A. 
Deu 1952. 10s. 6d. “The scene is the 
West African coast. Behind the distor- 
ted echo of another man’s voice (Graham 
Greene’s) which is at first all that can 
be heard of gh Commer, there is a real 
talent.’—TLS. 

Finkel, Max (Max ato, pseud. ) The sickle. 
Heinemann, 2. 12s. 6d. ‘It is an 
eminently FY _ a" novel, on firm 
dramatic lines, of the young man— 
half an idealist and half a case for the 
psychiatrist—who joins the Communist 
Party and unwittingly is the agent for 


botaging a_ British submarine.” = 
Lionel Hale, Observer. A&B** 

Han Suyin, pseud. A man -splendoured 
thing. Cape, 1952. 15s. ‘Mrs Han Suyin 
writes in the first person in smooth 
Americanized English, using the same 
name for the narrator of her novel, a 
Eurasian woman doctor of rtly 
Chinese origin. The scene is 
Kong, some two : the main 
theme, somewhat banal in its presenta- 
tion, the heroine’s love affair with a 
British journalist, who is finally killed 
as a war correspondent in Korea.’— 
TLS. A&B*. 

Rein, Heinz. Finale Berlin. W. Laurie, 1952. 
15s. ‘A bitter novel, full of soldiers’ 
Gal umor, about the German 
Underground filtering to the surface 
= the ultimate days of Hitler’s Infernal 

.—G. D. Painter, NSN &b*. 

es ictor. Tightrope. Cresset, 1952. 
12s. 6d. ‘Frankly a treatise on anti- 
Semitism, Mr Ross has written as good 
a novel as may be contrived on a 
special theme without the implications 
of universal humanity.’—Lionel Hale, 
Observer. Aa. 

lone with our day. 


George 
M. a ay i982 10s. 6d. “There are 
vitality and intelligence about Mr Scur- 
field’s sto’ which is also admirably 
as. Tallis Clare, Time and Tide. 

Sperber, Manes, 1905-. A. To dusty death; 
tr. from the German by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon. Wingate, 1952. 15s. ‘Mr 
Sperber gives a convincing impression 
of the life of professional revolutionaries 
and their associates. He shows that 
they often have a bad time of it, but 
does not encourage the belief that ow 
are a useful community. The 
is well done.’—TLS. A*. 

Tutuola, Amos. The ahdee drinkard. 
Faber, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘A brief review 
can do little justice to this folk-tale in 
modern dress, as it were a cross between 
Ulysses and ‘Grimm. It is sim ly told 
in vivid, concise, if limited English, 
with a flavour all its own. This is a 
so that none but an African could 

e imagined.’—Elspeth Huxley, Time 
and Tide. A&b*. 





Wohl, Ludwig von (Louis de Wohl, pseud.) 
1903-. The restless flame. Gollancz, 
1952. . . ‘A life of St Augustine 
of Hippo, told with historical accuracy 


and a deep understanding of the period 

—the time when Christianity had 
recently become the official, religion of 
the Empire."—TLS. A&B 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Compton-Burnett, Ivy, 1885-. A. Pastors 
and masters. Gollancz, 1952 [1925]. 
8s 6d. ‘Said to be the book that made 
her reputation, and for its brevity and 
its characteristic humour it will serve 
as an excellent introduction to her 
work.’—Sean O’Faolain, Listener. A*. 


ADDENDUM 


Moravia, Alberto, pseud. The conformist, 
(Listed June OSD. Symbol O—May 
cause offence—omitted from annota- 
tion, and should be added.) 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Andriot, J. L. Documents expediting project. 
Library journal 77:693-5 Ap 15 °52 
A description of the service given by 
the project in procuring official pro- 
cessed publications for subscribing 
libraries. 

Aurbach, Alice. Before and after. Wilson 
library bulletin 26:642-3 Ap °52. A 
successful experiment with ‘home-made’ 
book jackets for dingy books. 

Bose, Margaret L., and Bose, A. K. Science 
and technology libraries. Science and 
culture (Calcutta) 17:361-4 Mr ’52. 
Book selection, cataloguing, and special 
services in the library of a technological 
institute. 

Colby, Robert A. ‘The librarian rules the 
roost’: the career of Charles Edward 
Mudie (1818-1890). Wilson library 
bulletin 26:623-7 Ap ’52. 

Craig, Florence S. Book reviews—opiates 
or eye-openers? Wilson library bulletin 
26:646-50 Ap *52. 

Davies, G. R. Background to advertising. 
Wilson library bulletin 26:528-30 Mr 
*52. Library publicity, from the stand- 
point that the first and last word in 
advertising is the service provided. 

Eaton, Thelma. Dewey re-examined. Library 
journal 77:745-5i1 My 1 °52. A teacher 
of cataloguing criticizes the 15th ed. of 
the Decimal Classification at some 
length. She concludes that all except the 
smaller public libraries will have to 
continue using the 14th ed. 


Gambee, Budd L., jr. Function —— 
fustian ; random notes on 
decoration in libraries. Wilson “library 
bulletin 26:636-41 Ap °52. 

Googuey. Evelyn. ‘It can be done!’ Ontario 
library review 36:71-3 My °52. Another 
useful article on new library buildings, 
this time a main library and two branch 
libraries for a town of 90,000. A branch 
library plan is included. 

Mogan, Dolors G. Records on loan. High 
fidelity 1:36-7 summer °51. How a 

ublic library in a community of 55,000 
andles its 4,000 records. 

, William H. Preservation 
microfilm. Special libraries 42:369-73, 
397-400 D ’51. A description of how 
to preserve microfilm itself by care in 
selection, processing, and storage, rather 
than photoreproductive preservation. 

Sale, Robert C. Is binding the answer? 
‘Special libraries 42:380, 394 D ‘SI. 
Another special librarian states the 
negative attitude of his clients to any 
form of micro-photographic reduction 
to save space. He continues to bind 
journals and hope for editions in 
reduced size print. 

Steinberg, Sol. Preservation of original 
documents. Special libraries 42:368, 
390-4 D ’S1. A description of the 
desirable chemical and physical proper- 
ties of paper for preservation, and the 
various methods of lamination. 


NINE MILLION SKELETONS 


‘THERE are nine million books in the Library of Congress, and a bill 
recently introduced in the House by Rep. Velde (R. III.) would require 
the librarian plus staff to mark each and every “subversive passage”’ in 
each and every one of them. That task completed, the listings would 
then be passed along to every other librarian in the nation.-—Saturday 
Review, 8th March 1952. 
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